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PREFACE, 


_—+— 


Tue object contemplated in the organiza- 
tion of this series of Sermons—delivered 
during the weeks of the Lambeth Con- 
ference of 1897—was to bring home to 
English Churchmen a more adequate 
sense of the variety and greatness of the 
work for the Propagation of the Gospel 
of Christ, laid manifestly by God’s Provi- 
dence on English Christianity in general, 
and especially on the Church of England. 
That work seemed naturally to extend 
itself into five spheres of operation—the ~ 
creation of the American Church in what 
was once England’s oldest Colony—the 
gradual extension of the Colonial Church 
over the vast area of British America— 
the foundation of a Church, partly English, 
partly Asiatic, in the great Empire of 
India—the rise within this century of the 
Australasian Churches in the new continent 
given to England in the South Pacific— 
the still:more recent building up through 
troublous times of the Church in South 
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Africa. In all of these cases the Churches 
founded, although having their primary 
spiritual duty to our own “children of 
the Dispersion,” have become, in different 


degrees, new centres of missionary energy. - 


They appeared, therefore, to represent 
with some approach to completeness the 
great work of religious and ecclesiastical 
expansion, which the Church of England 
has been, especially in the present century, 
labouring to perform. How much has 
been done in those spheres already, and 
how very much more remains to be done, 
will be obvious to all readers of this little 
volume. 

For the carrying out of this scheme 
I have been fortunate in securing the aid 
of a distinguished Bishop of the American 
Church, and of the Metropolitans of Canada, 
Australia, India, and South Africa. Each, 
as will be seen, tells his tale in his own 
style. Each is absolutely responsible for his 
own sermon, and for that alone. It is much 
for us all to have the various parts of the 
subject thus set plainly before us, by those 
who can speak with the authority of high 
station and practical knowledge. It is to 
me a peculiar satisfaction to have the sup- 
port and sanction of that authority for the 
effort which I made in the Hulsean Lectures 
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of 1894 to induce English Churchmen to 
realize more fully the extraordinary ‘Eccle- 
siastical Expansion of England,’ with all 
that it brings with it to our Church of 
glory and of responsibility. 

The continual growth in greatness and 
authority of the Lambeth Conference—this 
year of nearly two hundred Bishops of our 
Communion — illustrates this expansion 
very strikingly. The message, which the 
Conference has just published to the world, 
of Church witness for God, Church unity, 
and, above all, Church progress and exten- 
sion, shows that the meaning of that 
expansion is more and more clearly under- 
stood. But till such understanding really 
pervades the whole body of our Church 
people, the work which lies before the 
Church of England cannot be done. If 
the study of these Sermons helps in the 
slightest degree towards that consumma- 
tion, we shall be deeply thankful. 


ALFRED BARRY, 


BisHop, 
ST. JAMES’S RECTORY, 
September, 1897. 
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A: 


THE CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES+. 


“Stand fast in the Faith.”—1 Cor. xvi. 13. 
_ “ Therefore, brethren, stand fast, and hold the traditions 
which ye have been taught, whether by word, or our 
_ epistle.’—2 THESS. ii. 15. 
“Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free.”—-GAL. v. I. 


. I wave read to you these extracts from 
letters, all written by the same great 
Apostle, to the Churches which he had — 
planted, because they at least suggest the 
thoughts which I would present to you — 
to-day upon the topic assigned me—“ The © i: 
_ Anglican Communion, its position and its 
prospects.” 
The position of the Catholic Church ot” 
hah Christ must ever be where His 
_ greatest Apostle bids it to stand fast; 
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and its prospects always and everywhere, 
under all the varying conditions of its 
existence, in the first century and in the 
twentieth, whether allied to and supported 
by an ancient empire, or in the simple 
freedom of a new democracy, its prospects 
for the attainment of its end, for the ac- 
complishment of its one purpose of being, 
must ever be measured by its steadfastness 
to the position once for all assigned by its 
Creator. 

I. “Stand fast in the Faith’”—this is 
the command that comes echoing down the 
ages, and there must be therefore such 
a thing as the Fazth, settled, determined, 
unchangeable, for whose defence and con- 
firmation the Church is set. 

What is it?) The Anglican Communion 
makes answer clear and unmistakable—the 
ancient Creeds enfold and declare it, even 
that which may be most surely proven 
from Holy Scripture, that which hath been 
believed always and everywhere and by 
everybody, that which Apostles did pro- 
claim, and the Fathers at Nicaea did ex- 
pound, here is the Faith which a man 
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must keep “whole and undefiled,” if he 
would be loyal soldier and servant of the 
King, if he would gain victory here, and 
the crown hereafter. 

Nay more, the Anglican Communion 
makes answer, that in Baptism must this 
one Faith be confessed, and that not as 
mere badge and sign of Christian profes- 
sion, but that by this sacrament as by an 
instrument, the rightly baptized may be 
grafted into the Church, and to him the 
promises of God be visibly signed and 
sealed, because we believe in one Baptism 
for the remission of sins. 

And further still the Anglican Com- 
munion makes answer, that the Supper of — 
the Lord is a sacrament of our redemption 
by Christ’s death, and that therein the 
worthy, that is the faithful, recipient, doth 
partake of the Body and Blood, the very 
life, of the Risen Lord. The Faith is sacra- 
mentally portrayed, and faith is thereby 
strengthened and confirmed; the Risen 
Life is sacramentally imparted, even the 
life which only faith in Him, whose life the 
Faith declares, can receive. The Faith 
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is set forth in the sacraments ordained of 
Christ, and so of necessity they are part of 
the Faith. 

II. “ Stand fast, and hold the traditions 
which ye have been taught, whether by 
word, or our epistle.” These words we 
can hear spoken by the same clarion voice, 
for although the traditions delivered to 
them are not part of the one Faith, yet 
are they its protecting sentinels, and the 
tried and proven methods of its preserva- 
tion and its propagation. Therefore, de- 
clares the Anglican Communion, in words 
not hard to be understood, that because 
“itis evident unto all men diligently read- 
ing Holy Scripture and ancient authors,” 
the only sources of veritable Christian 
tradition, that from the Apostles’ time 
there have been these three Orders of 
Ministers in Christ’s Church, these same 
Orders must be continued and perpetuated ; 
that because the Fathers ordained, as in- 
structed by God’s training of the Church 
of the Hebrews, that the Church’s worship 
shall be liturgical and precomposed because 
it is at once the best vehicle to upbear the 
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people’s devotions, and the best means to 
educate in the Faith and to make real the 
devotion, therefore the Book of Common 
Prayer shall be for her children the com- 
panion of the Holy Scripture, and the 
expression of their united prayers and 
praises. 

III. But we can hear still another utter- 
ance of the same defining and commanding 
voice— Stand fast therefore in the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free,’ and 
we know therefore that steadfastness in the 
one Faith, and in the ancient traditions, 
does not involve the reception of every 
pious opinion, ancient or modern, which 
intellectual pride or superstitious devotion 
has sought to fasten upon the one Faith, 
or to fix as essential interpretation and 
expression of the old tradition. Yes, the 
Anglican Communion recognizes that the 
Founder of the Church, because He knew 
what was in man, while demanding the 
acceptance of the Faith, did not forget 
the differences of temperament, of spiritual 
apprehension, of essential nature, which 
would make inevitable differing opinions 
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about the mysteries involved in His reve- 
lation. 

But mark that with liberty He hath 
made us free, and not with licence; with 
liberty defined by law, and not with the 
unbridled freedom to which nothing is 
sacred, and from which nothing is pro- 
tected. No, the Faith must be kept whole 
and undefiled, it is the citadel of security. 
The wise-man of to-day may not lay 
his sacrilegious hand upon one stone of 
its foundation to change what he ignor- 
antly or blasphemously calls its ancient 
unscientific alignment, for the voice sound- 
eth of the great Master-builder, “ Other 
foundation can no man lay than that is 
laid.” The artist of to-day may not enter 
here with his tools of new device to smooth 
down the roughnesses which, he tells us, are 
displeasing and repulsive to the cultivated 
sensibilities of our century. The philo- 
sopher of to-day may find no entrance, 
who would wall up some ancient chamber 
in our citadel, that its plan may square 
more completely with the theory of intel- 
lectual and logical proportion which he has 
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devised. The Faith in its rugged sim- 
plicity, the Faith though it demand ac- 
ceptance in spite of the humiliation of our 
speculative intelligence, the Faith satu- 
rated with the supernatural, and absolutely 
ignorant of so-called scientific principles, 
the Faith, on it, and in it, and for it, the 
Church must stand fast. 

And on the traditions the Christ-given 
liberty will not lay its hand, for they are the 
very ark of our Israel, within whose walls 
are the covenant and its seals. The Church 
herself may disregard or change them, for 
the Church, but no part of the Church, and 
still more, no individual minister or con- 
gregation of the Church, is the appointed 
witness and keeper. And this tradition 
has come to us by word and by epistle, 
that the Church hath authority to decree 
rites and ceremonies, to change even ancient 
customs, provided that nought be done 
contrary to God’s word. And this tradi- 
tion hath come to us, that when the 
Church hath spoken the cause is ended, 
the question is closed for the loyal son of 
the Church. 
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And yet, still is there largest liberty out- 
side the consecrated boundaries of the one 
Faith, and albeit it be warned away from 
the even larger territory confined within 
our traditions. 

The Anglican Communion has never 
forgotten that, standing fast in the Faith 
and in the traditions, she must as surely 
stand fast in the new liberty which the 
Lord did proclaim. She swears to the 
words of no master save the Lord himself, 
and His inspired Apostles; she is bound 
by no theory of any doctor; she has her- 
self formulated no theories of divine action 
to explain the mysteries which she herself 
doth guard and minister. ‘One Baptism 
for the remission of sins?” Yes. Regenera- 
tion in baptism? Yes, she replies, but 
adds no theory as to how the blessing is 
conveyed, nor exposition of the full results 
of such regenerating gift. ‘‘ Draw near in 
faith,” is her pleading summons to all who 
would live in Jesus Christ, “and take this 
holy sacrament to your comfort;” the 
benefit is great, she declares plainly, to the 
penitent heart, the lively faith which shall 
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draw nigh, for “then we dwell in Christ, 
and He in us, we are one with Christ and 
Christ with us.” But “ How shall these 
things be”? demands the Nicodemus of 
to-day, and there comes back no answer 
of explanation from the mother Church ; 
she is content but to repeat the very 
words of the Lord in the supper-room in 
the dreadful night. 

Yes, mark it well, the Anglican Com- 
munion has set forth no theories, nor of 
sacramental grace, nor of the tremendous 
verities which Christ hath revealed. 

All Scripture, she affirms with St. Paul, 
is given by inspiration of God, but she has 
never dared to undertake to explain how 
the Holy Ghost doth act upon His chosen 
messengers to protect them from error 
and to guide them into all the truth. She 
has no theory of atonement to declare, but 
only to say thankfully, rejoicingly with 
St. Paul, that “when we were yet without 
strength, in due time Christ died for the 
ungodly”; and with St. John, that “ He is 
the propitiation for our sins, and not for 
ours only, but for the sins of the whole 
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world.” But, asks the rationalist, How 
can one die for all? How can God lay on 
Him the sins of all mankind? and she 
replies, Answer for thyself and to thyself, 
for I have no answer to give. 

And so of many other things, tremen- 
dous in their import and value; there is 
liberty of opinion in the Anglican Com- 
munion because Christ hath made us 
free. And the limitation of this freedom 
by formal ecclesiastical enactment, and still 
more by the impudent and unauthorized 


dogmatism of the individual preacher, is’ 


departure from the position, wherein we 


should stand fast, and is the certain cause © 


of weakness, the certain hindrance to the 
extension of the kingdom. 

What then is the position, the designed 
position of the Anglican Communion ? 
I make bold to answer, that she stands 
for the Faith, once for all given, defined, 
determined, unchangeable; she stands for 
authority, for historic continuity, for sacra- 
mental gift, for covenant life; she stands 
for worship, solemn, orderly, dignified, the 
proper expression of devotion, the best 
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educator of the people in spiritual things ; 

and she stands for liberty of opinion in 
all matters outside the Faith and the 
unbroken Christian tradition. 

But what is her actual position in the 
world to-day? for I dare say that this is 
really the question I was given to answer. 
That answer could not be given save by 
the previous setting forth, albeit in most 
meagre fashion, of the position she was 
commanded to occupy, for the strength 
of her present position in the world, and 
the true character of her prospects for the 
future, are wholly determined by the stead- 
fastness of her occupation of the ground 
she was originally given to hold. 

Nay, I must still further restrict the 
limits of my inquiry, and tell you in 
fewest words that alone which I am in any 
sense competent to tell, the present posi- 

tion and prospect of the Anglican Com- 
munion in my own loved country, the 
United States of America. | 
The day on which we are assembled, the 
birthday of the great Republic, naturally 
summons us to hurried retrospect. Just 
} B 
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one hundred and twenty-one years ago— 
mark it, just twice the period during which 
your gracious sovereign has ruled this 
Realm—Englishmen in America, because 
denied the rights to which they were born, 
rights now gladly conceded to every British 
Colony, were driven to revolt. That day 
they did set their hands, these English- 
men, to the solemn document which as- 
serted their liberties, and the larger number 
of them were sons of the Church of 
England. Alas! when the long war was : | 
ended, and the asserted independence had 
been acknowledged, then, because king and 
Church were joined together inseparably in 
the minds of the people, the overthrow of 
the one seemed to require the renunciation 
of the other, and the passion aroused by 
the long-continued war was turned by her 
enemies against the Church, the mother of 
us all. Because they had not yet learned 
that establishment was but an accident of 
the Church’s life; because they did not 
know that the divine constitution of the 
Kingdom of God is wholly independent of 
its political surroundings ; because they did 
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not yet understand that the Apostle of 
Jesus Christ need not be a peer of any 
realm, but, as citizen among citizens, may 
still be leader and commander of the 
people of Christ ; therefore the men of the 
United States of America, in the first flush 
of their dearly bought freedom, were eager 
to break away from the old Order, and to 
create, for the Church as for the State, 
a new regimen of absolute equality. 

Let us not marvel that so it was. Men 
cannot see clearly amid the smoke of the 
‘battle not yet cleared away; they cannot 
hear the voices of the ancient teachers 
speaking to them amid the noise and con- 
fusion of the hardly ended contest. The 
little handful of Churchmen who could not 
forsake the ancient faith, who could not 
give up the covenant and the adoption, 
although among them were a large number. 
of the signers of the Great Declaration, 
were reviled as the enemies of the infant 
- State, and the argument was esteemed 
conclusive that in a State without a king 
there must be a Church without a bishop. 
Alas! there was no bishop to demonstrate 

B2 
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by his very presence the possibility of 
episcopal government in a democratic com- 
munity. Very few Americans had ever 
seen such an ecclesiastical dignitary, and the 
conception of him and of his office was but 
the traditional caricature—thank God, not 
possible now in any quarter of the globe— . 
painted in the colours of pomp and pride 
and princely magnificence, of a man of 
wealth and leisure, and lazy indifference to 
all things save his own selfish comfort. 

“There are no roads in America,’ a wit 
is reported to have said, “on which an 
episcopal coach can ride comfortably.” 

The technicalities of English law were 
ready instruments of the Church’s oppo- 
nents, and long years must pass by before 
American Churchmen should have a Father. 
in God, 

But at last the long-desired blessing 
came, even the succession of authorized 
ambassadors, to connect the Church in that 
furthest West with the company and fel- 
lowship of Apostles and Martyrs. From 
a Church almost as feeble as our own was 
it first received, a pledge and guarantee that 
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amid poverty and persecution the ancient 
constitution might still survive. And, later, 
from England the mother came like be- 
stowal of Apostolic authority, and then the 
Church in the United States of America 
was fully organized. 

Yet, what a feeble thing it was! It was 
wholly occupied in keeping itself alive. 
The great Chief Justice of the United States, 
_ John Marshall, himself a Churchman, ear- 
-nestly advised his young friend William 
Meade, afterwards Bishop of Virginia, not 
to think of entering the ministry of the 
Episcopal Church, because it was impos- 
sible to revive that Church in America. 
The Diocese of South Carolina, or to speak 
more accurately an assembly of the repre- 
sentatives of the congregations of Church- 
men in South Carolina, solemnly declared 
their willingness to unite with their fellow- 
Churchmen throughout the country in the 
formation of a national body, but only on 
the condition that no bishop should ever 
reside within the borders of their State. 
And Meade, the young Virginian of whom 
we have made mention, tells us that he 
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preached the sermon at his own Ordination 
to the Diaconate, and that as he returned 
homeward from the first Convention of the 
Church in Virginia, which he attended, he 
found himself repeating over and over 
again the words of the deformed dwarf in 
Scott’s romance—“ Lost, lost, lost!” 

Such was the actual position of the Church 
in the United States of America, two genera- 
tions ago. Its enemies were triumphant, 
its friends in despair ; it was denounced as 
a mere appendage of a royal State whose 
authority had been overthrown, and was 
suffered to live in harmless obscurity only 
because such permission was necessary in 
consequence of the absolute religious free- 
dom which had been proclaimed. And 
for nearly fifty years thereafter its attitude 
was that of a suppliant, its utterance that 
of apology. Aggressive activity to possess 
the land and the people was none, for its 
own position was not assured, because it 
had not yet builded itself upon the position, 
four-square, marked out so long ago, where 
standing fast it shall be invincible. 

The air was thick with religious opinions, 
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variant, discordant. The cold unbelief of - 
a speculative Deism was not caused to 
glow by its contact on every hand with the 
wild ravings of a superstitious spiritism ; 
and the unyielding dogmatism of English 
Puritanism was a scornful neighbour of 
the cheerful Brotherhood of emotional ex- 
perience. Every man, and every sect, had 
his own psalm, and hymn, and doctrine, 
and the Church came offering her divine 
deposit of evangelic truth, but as an opinion 
among opinions, herself a sect among sects. 
She had not yet learned to be bold to say, 
““Whosoever would be saved, must know 
and keep the Catholic Faith, and the 
Catholic Faith, once delivered, believed 
always and everywhere and by all, is this.” 
She had hot yet learned to “Stand fast in _ 
the Faith. 

Still less had she come to know her 
divinely imparted life, her covenanted con- 
stitution. All round about her were a great 
company of preachers, easily made, self- 
evolved, for the production of a ministry 
as of a Church was necessarily but an easy 

_ task to men who had pulled down a king 
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and set up a president. Her own clergy, 
very few in number, gentlemen by instinct 
and by education, incapable of the extra- 
vagances which were the new methods of 
evangelization, were regarded as but sur- 
vivals of an outworn type, as exclusive 
ministers to an exclusive people, as ignorant 
and as innocent of religion as themselves, 
who performed for pay the mummeries of 
a book-read worship, and asked of their 
neighbours only to be let alone in their 
dignity and their idleness. And the Church 
was content, apparently, that so it should 
be. She had not yet learned that her 
clergy are legitimate successors of Prophets 
and Apostles, that it is theirs to speak with 
authority the proclamation of pardon and of 
peace ; or that to her as thus divinely con- 
stituted had been given the everlasting 
truth—the Scriptures, the creeds, the 
sacraments, the ministry, as to which she 
is trustee for the human race. 

And her worship, that treasure she had 
inherited from the ages, that glorious 
vehicle of man’s praise and supplication, 
that mightiest instrument for the education 
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of the heart, for the development of the 
spirit, she was content to have it approxi- 
mate as closely as might be to the rough 
and ready expedients of her neighbours, 
and to beg pardon that her obligation to 
use the obsolete forms prevented her in- 
dulgence in the rhapsodies of declamation 
which so kindled into groaning and shout- 
ing assent the assembled congregations of 
other teachers. 

And lastly, she had not learned the 
steadfastness in liberty which it was hers 
to assert and to maintain. A sect among 
sects, she demanded as eagerly as the rest 
the utterance with sharpest aspirate of her 
every shibboleth, however petty and unim- 
portant. Her own children, albeit but a 
handful, were divided into angry and hostile 
parties, over the interpretation of a word, 
the cut of a vestment, the least personal 
expression of devotion, the more or less of 
music in public worship, the more or less 
of ornamentation of the sanctuary. In- 
genious speculation offered subtle interpre- 
tation of plainly worded formularies, to 
make them square with partisan theories. 
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And all alike were forgetting that outside 
the Faith of the creeds, outside the integrity 
of Holy Scripture, the constitution of the 
ministry, and the celebration of the sacra- 
ments, there is a great and wide domain 
wherein each and all may wander unre- 
strained, to find and bring back to the 
citadel and the fellowship whatever may 
help, may strengthen, may adorn. 

So for fifty years the Church in the 
United States of America did not know 
how to take the position long ago defined, 
and therefore her outlook was not hopeful. 
She was glad could she but believe that 
she might retain her present following, and 
not lag still further behind in the race for 
sectarian supremacy. But at the end of 
this period, praise to God’s mercy, came 
the change. It came perhaps in a measure 
from the teaching and example of this our 
mother Church of England, when after 
a century’s sleep she did arouse to realize 
her ancient Catholic position. But I dare 
say that the change was made easier and 
more rapid by the then beginning of our 
missionary enterprise, by the declaration 
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then formally made of the universal re- 
sponsibility of individual Churchmen for 
missionary effort; that the Church is the 
missionary society, and every member of 
the Church a missionary; a declaration 
agreed upon, nay suggested simultane- 
ously, by the leaders of the two great 
parties into which the Church was divided. 
United missionary effort left no time nor 
strength for partisanship. The breezy 
winds from mountain and prairie as new 
regions were entered by the Apostles of 
the cross, hushed into stillness the puny 
self-centred storms in the atmosphere of 
the narrow home, and there was soon no 
heart to question as to the partisan affilia- 
tion of the missionary who came back to 
tell the whole Church what things God 
had wrought by him among the Christian 
heathen of our far-away wilderness. Con- 
troversy was hushed by the very exigency 
of our missionary endeavour. The glorious 
liberty wherewith Christ has made us free 
began to be recognized, and the value 
of the creeds, the sacraments, and the 
Liturgy, as resting upon and proven by 
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the Holy Scriptures, for the evangelization 
of men and the edification of our own 
spiritual life, began to be estimated aright. 

Thank God that to-day in my country 
the ancient Church of English-speaking 
people is standing more and more closely 
and carefully upon the only position of 
safety and of power. Thank God that to- 
day our ecclesiastical controversies are well- 
nigh ended; that we seldom hear the angry 
words of denunciation of brother against 
brother; that the charges of treachery 
and disloyalty are not often made by the 
ministers of the same sacraments, the con- 
fessors of the same creeds, the holders of 
the same traditions, against one another, but 
that where neither the Scripture nor the 
Church has spoken, perfect liberty is con- 
ceded and enjoyed. And therefore—mark 
it, therefore—the prospect of the Anglican 
Communion in the United States of 
America is brighter and more glorious 
than ever before. The Church no longer 
stands with hat in hand, a beggar to be 
allowed to speak her message and to 
celebrate her mysteries. No, she is bold 
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to speak the truth in love—‘ Come with 
us, and we will do thee good, for ours are 
the covenant and the adoption.” Recog- 
nizing with thankfulness the manifestation 
by His works of the presence of the 
Holy Ghost in the greater companies of 
Christians there, who walk not with us; 
crying aloud from the very heart, ‘Grace 
be unto all them that love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity”; seeking ever to 
emphasize the matters as to which she 
agrees with all other Christians, and to 
minimize the differences of opinion and of 
practice which keep us apart; she prays 
and labours that all may soon be one, even 
as the everlasting Father and His Son 
are one. But that her prayer may be 
answered, she stands fast in. the Apostolic 
Faith, the Apostolic traditions, and the 
Christ-given liberty. With authority, the 
authority of unbroken succession of em- 
bassage, she proclaims the Faith, once 
for all delivered; she ministers the two 
sacraments of the Master’s own command- 
ment, she keeps the traditions she hath 
received, but always and everywhere 
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makes plain the liberty that is about and 
beyond them. 

And our countrymen are beginning to 
hearken to the voices they once despised. 
The children of liberty are beginning to 
be weary of ecclesiastical licence, and to 
long for a creed taught by authority, a 
faith simple and well defined, which is not 
filled full of opinions, be they ancient or 
modern, which they find it ever harder to 
accept, and whose acceptance they have 
learned that Holy Scripture does not de- 
mand. Our countrymen, with increasing 
culture of mind and heart, begin to be weary 
of the extemporized roughness of dis- 
ordered worship ; they begin to appreciate 
the wisdom and the blessedness of the sacra- 
mental ordinances which He commanded 
who knew what was in man; and they 
begin to see the splendour and the assur- 
ance of a system which is rooted in the 
oldest past, and that though a nation may 
be born in a day, though earthly kingdoms 
may rise and fall, that of necessity because 
He changeth not, the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ is one and the same from the begin- 
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ning to the end. Do not misunderstand 
me—the Church in the United States of 
America is still by comparison but a small 
body in the midst of many other bodies 
of Christians, more numerous, as devoted, 
more powerful. The people are not flock- 
ing as doves to our windows. And yet, 
I repeat, the outlook is most glorious. In 
the last decade of which we have national 
census, the Church increased more rapidly 
than any other religious body, and four 
_ times as rapidly as the population. 

Oh, if God*our Father will only keep us 
steadfast in the Faith, steadfast in our holy 
traditions, steadfast in Christian liberty! 
If God our. Father will but call by His 
Spirit, | with | compelling voice, to our 
brothers who, on the right hand and the 
left, are ever rushing forward in reckless 
adventure beyond the lines of safety and 
success, that they rally on the centre! If 
only the principles of the Church, the 
system of the Church, may be presented 
to our people, “ whole and undefiled,” some 
day the victory shall be ours, some day, 
by the agency which the Lord ordained, 
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all shall be one, and the end, the glorious 
end, will come. Ah, brethren, let us labour, 
let us pray, let us watch, let us deny our- 
selves for this! 

In conclusion I would return for a 
moment to a thought which I suggested 
just now, that the essaying of missionary 
enterprise had, perhaps, mightiest effect 
in causing our Church to assume her true 
position. Yes, beloved in the Lord, action 
is the secret ef development and of 
strength. They who are trying to do His 
will are they who shall know His doctrine. 
The Church in the United States of 
America owes, under God, her very exist- 
ence to a body of men banded together 
to do this the peculiar work of the Lord. 
When the pleadings of the Churchmen in 
America for a bishop to guide and to lead 
them were all in vain, when the enemy 
came on so fast that it seemed that the 
little one must be destroyed, the Venerable 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
did never forsake us, but maintained the 
Church’s cause to the very day of the 
overthrow of the British Government, and 
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_ been on the roll of her missionaries all of - 
_ his priestly life. 

As an American, on this anniversary of | 
American independence, I call upon you 
one and all, Englishmen and Americans, id 
to help this venerable society to do for 
- others what she did for us. ee 
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“The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad 
for them.”—ISAIAH xxxv. I. 

I nave been. asked to lay before you 
this morning some account of the work of 
the Church in the Dominion of Canada. 
We have only to go back one or two hun- 
dred years to find the whole of that country 
practically a wilderness and a solitary place, 
inhabited simply by wandering tribes of 
savage Indians, in most parts of the country 
very few in number and a very feeble folk, 
outside not only of Christianity but of 
civilization. We behold, to-day, in a great 
part of it, happy settlements enjoying the 
blessings of the Christian faith and all the 
wonderful privileges of modern civilized 
life. 

The Church of England in the Dominion 

1 Preached on July 25, 1897, by the Lord Archbishop 


of Rupert’s Land. Collection for St. John’s College, 
Winnipeg. 
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of Canada consists, to-day, of the two Eccle- 
siastical Provinces of Canada and Rupert's | 
Land, and the two extra-provincial dioceses _ 
of Columbia and New Westminster. There 
is also another diocese in British Columbia, 
which has not yet joined the Church in the 
Dominion, the diocese of Caledonia. In 
this diocese a great work is being done 
for its Indian people under its devoted 
bishop, all the more conspicuous from the 
trying difficulties under which he com- 
menced it. . 
_ The Ecclesiastical Province of Canada, 
as the name shows, includes what used to 
be called Canada before the extension of 
the Dominion. It has ten dioceses, and 
is under the Archbishop of Ontario as 
Metropolitan. For many. purposes it is 
governed by its Provincial Synod. 

- The Ecclesiastical Province of Rupert's 
Land contains the vast territory of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, which was united’ 
to the Dominion in 1870. It has eight 
dioceses under the Archbishop of Rupert's 
Land, as Metropolitan, and has also its 
Provincial Synod. 
‘ ce 
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The whole consolidated Church of the 
Dominion, which thus consists of twenty 
dioceses, is under a General Synod, con- 
stituted as are all such representative bodies 
in the colonies. It has an Upper House, 
composed of the bishops, and a Lower 
House of clerical and lay representatives 
of the several dioceses. The Church is 
presided over by a Primate elected by the 
House of Bishops, and called on account 
of the ambiguity of the word “Canada,” 
“the Primate of all Canada.” The Arch- 
bishop of Rupert’s Land was elected Primate. 
The General Synod has had two meetings, 
and has considered many questions bearing 
on education, religion, and social subjects, 
but its most important measures have been 
a canon creating a Court of Final Appeal 
for the Canadian Church, and a scheme 
for united missionary effort. 

I shall first say a few words respecting 
the Ecclesiastical Province of Canada. It 
was only recently that the dioceses of Nova 
Scotia and Fredericton, in the Maritime 
Provinces, joined it. Originally the Eccle- 
siastical Province contained only Canada 
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proper, the northern watershed of the great 
Lakes, and the noble St. Lawrence River. | 
It was originally a French possession, and 
a large part of it, known as the Province 
of Quebec or Lower Canada, was colonized 
by settlers from France. Since the English 
conquest of it many English settlers have 
entered, but still the French and Roman 
Catholic population very largely prepon- 
derate. 
The oldest see in the present Ecclesi- 


—astical Province of Canada is that of Nova 


_ Scotia, founded in 1787, followed by Quebec 
in 1793. After the American Revolution 
a large number of those who had been 
loyal to the British Crown settled in the 
western part of Old Canada, known as 
Ontario or Upper Canada. This, which 
is in many respects the most fertile part 
of Old Canada, received in the present cen- 
tury many English-speaking settlers from 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the see of 
Toronto was founded for Upper Canada in 
1839. Since then other sees have been 
established by the subdivision of the 
original bishoprics. 
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The Church in this Province has grown 
steadily in every respect, and happily, as 
it has grown in numbers and strength, 
it would appear at least from the usual 
outward evidences to have advanced in 
spiritual life and fervour. There has been 
a marked increase in the proportion of can- 
didates for Confirmation and of communi- 
cants. It hasa large body of well-educated 
and faithful clergy, is employing all the 
various kinds of Church organization of 
the present day, is showing a growing 
interest in missionary efforts, and is in- 
creasing its contributions for Church work 
from year to year. But the older part of 
Canada has passed into a settled condition, 
and, though immigrants still come to it, 
and settlements extend, and there is need 
of more missions, and it is questionable 
how far a large poor district, such as the 
outlying diocese of Algoma, can be served 
without English aid, this new work bears 
now but a small proportion to the whole. 

Unquestionably the Church in Old Canada 
owes everything to the Venerable Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. Other 
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societies have assisted very materially— 
indeed quite invaluably—such as the Vener- 
able Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, in absolutely countless ways ; 
the Colonialand Continental Church Society, 
in valued grants for missions and schools ; 
the Colonial Bishoprics Fund, in the en- 
dowment of sees ; and for a long time the 
State assisted, and valuable funds survive 
from that assistance. Still, the Church owes 
its life and growth mainly to the S. P. G. 
That society has gradually withdrawn its 
aid from most of the dioceses, and they are 
~now walking alone. And where a diocese 
is able itself to carry on the most pressing 
mission work in it, this policy is no doubt 
‘sound, and for the benefit of the diocese in 
bringing out the vital Christian principles 
of self-reliance and responsibility for others. 
But the society has now in view a very 
different policy. It is that of withdrawing 
its aid from dioceses that it knows cannot 
possibly carry on the work that the Church 
needs, without large outside help, in the 
expectation that the self-supporting (rather 
erroneously from a Church point of view 
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called the wealthier) dioceses can and will 
take its place. 

This really comes, in plain English, to 
this: that the Churchmen in Montreal and 
Toronto, only small cities from an English 
point of view, with so many local calls both 
for their own cities and for the dioceses of 
which they are the see cities, will take up 
the vast responsibility of the work now 
done by the society, for when the new 
fields of North-West Canada are taken into 
account it is vast. Does the society know 
any one in Canada who believes this in 
present circumstances to be possible ? 

The diocese of Algoma in Old Canada 
has already a flourishing English associa- 
tion. Is it for the advantage either of the 
Church or the S. P. G. that there should 
be an urgent necessity for such English 
associations and for their multiplication and 
extension ? 

Before passing to the Province of Ru- 
pert’s Land, I would say a few words respect- 
ing the dioceses of the Church in the 
Dominion that lie in British Columbia. 
They are still extra-provincial. Fora long 
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time the Civil Province of British Columbia 
was stationary, but, since the Canadian 
Pacific Railway reached the Pacific, there 
has been a large growth of population. At 
the present time there is a prospect of 
extensive mining operations in the diocese 
of New Westminster. Many persons are 
being drawn to the country, and if their 
expectations are at all fulfilled, there will 
be a call for a large increase of Church 
work, which can only be met if there is 
a large increase of outside help. 

I now wish to speak of my own Province. 
Many consider that the hope of Canada lies 
in the fertile lands of Manitoba and the 
North-West territories. At any rate it is 
there that immigration is constantly increas- 
ing the population. Itis there that vigorous 
efforts have to be put forth by the Church, 
if it is to hold its place and do its part 
in the building up in that fair land of 
a Christian people. 

Rupert's Land, though so young as a 
colony for settlers, is old as a British pos- 
session.’ It belonged to England while 
Old Canada was yet a French colony. For 
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two and a half centuries the Hudson’s Bay 
Company has obtained from it their valu- 
able furs. But the inhabitants of this vast 
region, larger than Europe, were but some 
60,000 Indians and Esquimaux, scattered 
almost beyond belief. Truly it was “a 
wilderness and a solitary place.” I have 
travelled day after day, both in summer and 
winter, without seeing any sign of a human 
being. In 1820 a clergyman was sent out 
jointly by the Company and by the Church 
Missionary Society. God very manifestly 
blessed the work, and missions gradually 
increased. Small settlements, chiefly of per- 
sons of Indian descent, grew up about the 
older mission stations in the valley of 
the Red River, in what is now known as 
the Province of Manitoba. The Bishopric 
of Rupert’s Land was founded in 1849, from 
a bequest of a chief factor of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and that Company itself 
added an annual grant. But even in 1865, 
when I went out as bishop, there were only 
a few hundred people in the whole country 
who had not Indian blood. The isolation 
was still extreme. Much heroism was shown 
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by the devoted men who, in those days, as 
missionaries of the C. M.S. carried the 
gospel into the far interior of those soli- 
; tudes. Indeed in the far north there is 
1 still required not a little self-sacrifice. In 
course of time the C. M.S. missionaries 
planted many missions along the great 
: rivers up to the Arctic circle, at distances 


reckoned almost by the thousand miles and 
many months of travel. As there were 
only six clergymen in the Red River settle- 
ments, where I lived, there was not much 
episcopal duty there in my early days. 
Seeing then very distinctly the great change 
; from immigration that was imminent, I gave 
! my best efforts from the beginning of my 
second year to the building up of St. John’s 
College. For this it was necessary that 
I should take an active part in the tuition, 
and, though the circumstances are so seri- 
ously changed, it has not been yet possible 
to relieve me of this. 

A very few words I shall say respect- 
ing the Indian work. It had greatly 
| extended through the country from the 
| generous support of the C. M. S., fostered 
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by the loving labours of my revered 
predecessor, Bishop Anderson. I spent 
eight weeks of my first winter in a visita- 
tion of a large number of the Indian 
missions, holding fourteen Confirmations. 
I travelled by dog cariole, and I and my 
party had usually to sleep three or four 
days each week in the open air without 
tent with the thermometer far below zero, 
a condition of things that appears more 
serious than it really is. I gave three 
whole summers to long journeys by boat 
and canoe, and visited all the mission work 
outside of the valley of the Mackenzie. 
I often look back on the intense interest 
of some of those visitations, especially to 
the missions around Hudson’s Bay, that 
had the immediate care of that great mis- 
sionary, Dr. Horden, the first Bishop of 
Moosonee. 

But at length there came a great change 
to the lone land. Immigration had been 
steadily passing west and north in the 
United States. Access to Rupert’s Land 
had become comparatively easy. In 1870 
the country was conveyed to Canada. In 
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1871 the little village of Winnipeg, which 
had sprung up where I resided, had a 
population of 240. A railway from the 
United States reached Winnipeg in 1880. 
In the next six years the Canadian Pacific 
Railway was carried 1,500 miles west of 
Winnipeg to the Pacific Ocean and 1,200 
miles east to connect with the Canadian 
lines. In a single year it was carried across 
the present diocese of Qu’ Appelle, a dis- 
tance of 460 miles. There are now five 
parallel lines of railway with various 
branches crossing the south half of the 
Province of Manitoba. This explains the 
extraordinary and, I believe, quite unpre- 
cedented difficulty that the Church has, in 
the new North-West of Canada, in providing 
for our Church people the services of our 
Church. The railways have preceded the 
people. The settlers are thus encouraged 
to choose their homesteads over the whole 
face of the country. The last published 
educational statistics of Manitoba tell a clear 
story. There are 786 school-districts ; 
Winnipeg, one of them, has excellent 
schools, 100 teachers, 5,000 children. 
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There are 40 others, usually containing 
a small town, village, or hamlet, some of 
which have a considerable number of 
children ; but 740 out of the 786 have not 
on an average an attendance of 30 children. 
Of these 637 have not an attendance of 20, 
462 not of 15, and 211 not of 10. As our 
Church people scarcely form one-fifth of 
the community, the small number of Church 
families in any country district is evident. 
For a full and convenient supply of services 
there should almost be a Church for every 
school; and in a majority of cases each of 
these little centres of population in that 
fertile land is a nucleus of what in a genera- 
tion may be expected to be a considerable 
settlement. 

I shall now point out what has been 
done to meet the difficulties of our 
position. First, my huge diocese has 
happily been divided into eight dioceses. 
Through the generous action of the 
C.M.S., provision has been made for 
bishops in the vast Indian territories of 
Moosonee, Athabasca, Mackenzie River, 
and Selkirk, in which the society has very 
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extensive work. Endowments were secured 
for the bishoprics of Saskatchewan and 
Qu’ Appelle, mainly through the first bishops 
of those sees. The endowment of Calgary 
is not yet completed. I cannot conceive 
how helpless I should have been but for 
this subdivision of my diocese. Still I am 
left with the most immediately pressing 
district, the Province of Manitoba. The 
southern half, over which settlers are 
scattered, is nearly as large as England. 
Dispersed over it in 1,000 small settle- 
ments is a population of 190,000, of whom 
34,000 are in the city of Winnipeg. In 
this part of my diocese there are over 
seventy parishes and missions under clergy 
and lay readers with over 200 congrega- 
tions. The average size of one of our 
settlement missions is 400 square miles. 
There will be in it from ten to sixteen 
school districts, and there will be other 
districts and scattered families unable to 
have a school. The missionary has now 
usually at a railway station a small hamlet 
or village. This will demand a weekly 
service; so the missionary cannot well 
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have more than four or five out-stations 
for services. These he selects in the most 
central districts or where the largest number 
of families can be served. But from the 
great size of the missions nearly a third of 
the Church people, according to the census, 
are outside our services. My visitation of 
these missions is just as if an English 
bishop went one week to Carlisle and the 
next to Devonshire. The railways enable 
a long distance to be travelled in a short 
time. But I have also still a wild, rocky, 
and wooded territory larger than Great 
Britain, being the north half of Manitoba 
and the westerly portion of Ontario. In 
these are scattered Indian missions sup- 
ported by the C. M. S. and ourselves, 
for an interesting but totally helpless 
people—remnants of the Cree and Ojib- 
way tribes with some Sioux. Many of 
these missions can only be reached by 
long and arduous land or water journey ; 
in fact, it would almost take less time and 
money to visit St. Petersburg from London. 
You can have some idea, then, of the 
labour still upon the Bishop of Rupert's 
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Land notwithstanding the subdivision of 
his diocese. . 

Secondly. During the early years of my 
episcopate, when there was yet no pressure 
for new missions, though the coming immi- 
gration was in sight, a strong centre for 
educational and mission purposes was estab- 
lished in St. John’s College, of which 
I have already spoken, and St. John’s 
Cathedral, where I stay, in what is now 
the city of Winnipeg. I obtained small 
_ endowments for five professors, who will 
ultimately have only departments of theo- 
logy, but at present also take branches 
in arts. The glebe of St. John’s, the 
mother church, which, from being in Win- 
nipeg, became valuable, was by Act of 
Parliament transferred from a single in- 
ccumbent to a collegiate body, consisting 
of dean and canons, to whom by the 
statutes of the college and cathedral 
the professorships were attached. I do 
not claim that the whole growth of the 
Church is due to the able and devoted 
men whom I was privileged to get in this 


way around me, and the many excellent 
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theological students that they trained. 
Certainly their work would have been very 
limited but for the increasing grants of the 
English societies, mainly the S. P. G., but . 
also in its degree the Colonial and Conti- 
nental Church Society and other help. 
But on the other hand, had it not been for 
this centre, there would have: been little 
opportunity for their grants. The little 
cathedral of St. John’s in Winnipeg is the 
mother church in a very real sense. We 
have now seven self-supporting rectories 
in Winnipeg that, in addition to meeting 
all their own expenses, maintain five mis- 
sions in Winnipeg and give us about £4500 
for our country missions. All but one of 
these were served from our College and 
Cathedral Mission till they could support 
a rector. All the outside help Winnipeg 
ever received was a grant of £60 from 
the S. P. G. for two or three years to the 
first two parishes that were formed. Simi- 
larly, we have scarcely a mission in the 
new settlements which was not served by 
the College and Cathedral Mission till, 
with the help of a grant, it could support 
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a resident missionary. We have now four- 
teen self-supporting parishes with nineteen 
clergy and fifty-five missions in the new 
settlements, of which fifteen have not yet 
resident clergymen, but have theological 
students resident in summer. These mis- 
sions have to furnish the board and travel- 
ling for those students. If we had the 
means of giving a grant in aid several of 
them would have a resident missionary. 
Seldom has the Church in England been 
asked to help, where there is greater pro- 
mise for the future. In 1880 the whole 
contributions reported from the diocese 
were $6,300, this year they were $73,535. 
In 1888 the amount raised in the diocese 
for its missions in the new settlements was 
$1,629, this year $6,322. In short, the 
average contribution of each Church family 
attending our services for Church purposes 
is over £3, and for our Mission Fund 5s. 
But the college has done a great edu- 
cational work, the value of which is beyond 
estimate. Asa college teaching theology, it 
has trained forty-eight of the present clergy, 


including all those in the Indian work but 
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one. There are also clergymen from the 
college in eight of the other North-Western 
and Western dioceses, and in at least ten 
dioceses of the American Church. With 
no Canadian college within 1,200 miles, 
we should have been at the greatest dis- 
advantage but for this college. We have 
never had for our missions at one time 
over three or four clergymen from eastern 
Canada. 

As a College in Arts in the University 
of Manitoba, it has furnished a religious 
home for our young students. It has had 
an important influence in the moulding of 
our young university. But on this I would 
quote some words from a too kind address 
presented to me last year by the General 
Synod of Canada: “ From a Church point 
of view, however, we feel that it is hard 
for us to speak too highly of what you 
have accomplished for religion in your 
fostering care of the Church College of 
St. John. Few will ever know and none 
can ever fully measure what the Church 
in the North-West owes to your devoted 
efforts in this direction.” Our students 
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have gained a good share of the university 
scholarships and medals; but the struggle 
to keep up the efficiency of the instruction 
has been hard. It has only been done in 
the past by myself taking the higher 
mathematics. With all the duties falling 
upon me from the different positions which 
I fill in the Church, it is of great impor- 
tance that the effort should succeed for 
adding to the staff a mathematical lecturer, 
who would relieve me from having to 
lecture on that subject. The offerings this 
morning are kindly to be given for that 
object. Perhaps some present would give 
further help if our need were looked into. . 

The importance of the present Church 
work in this the youngest of the colonies 
is great. Though the colony can hardly 
be said to have been receiving settlers for 
twenty years, it has a greater area under 
grain this year than England. If we look 
forward to the next thirty or forty years 
we may expect the thin settlements to be 
filled up, the hamlets to have become 
villages, and the villages towns. Surely it 
should be our ambition that the Church of 


England ‘should have a very real 
in tee wa in this Augen 


indeed, “The wilderness and the “i t 
place shall be glad for them.” 


III. 


THE CHURCH IN AUSTRALASIA}, 


“But the word of God grew and multiplied.”—-AcTs 
oa Oey PED 
“And all the multitude kept silence ; and they hearkened 
unto Barnabas and Paul rehearsing what signs and 
wonders God had wrought among the Gentiles by them.”— 
Acts xv. 12 (R.V.). 


-THEsE two passages—short but signifi- 
cant passages, from the earliest “treatise” 
which we have on the history of the 
Christian Church, an inspired “treatise,” 

_ written as a sequel to the third of our four 
Gospels—are well adapted to bring into 
our minds befitting thoughts concerning 
the expansion of the Christian Church. 

The first passage tells us what it is 
which is at the root of all Church extension ; 
namely, the growth and spread of “the 


* Preached on August 1, 1897, by the Lord Archbishop 
of Sydney. Collection for Australian Board of Missions. 
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word of God.” And by this term is 
specially signified the Gospel message; 
the proclamation of “peace by Jesus 
Christ”; ‘how God anointed Jesus of 
Nazareth with the Holy Ghost, and with 
power; who went about doing good, and 
healing all that were oppressed of the 
devil; for God was with Him;” the pro- 
clamation of the crucified, risen, ascended 
Christ, to whom “give all the prophets 
witness, that whosoever believeth in Him 
shall receive remission of sins.” 

To tell that message—to spread that 
message—to repeat that message from 
land to land and shore to shore—is the 
way to expand the Church of Christ. 

And we may note how, with what we 
may almost term a graphic abruptness, the 
statement that “the word of God grew 
and multiplied,” comes into contrast with 
the record of worldly pomp and pride 
which precedes it; whilst it has its con- 
nexion with the record of the wondrous 
deliverance of the Apostle Peter from 
prison and from the hand of the perse- 
cuting king, whose tragic end showed how 
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‘transitory his worldly pomp sud pride 
were. Herod “killed James the brother 
of John with a sword, and because he saw 
it pleased the Jews, he proceeded further 
to take Peter also.” So we read at the © 
beginning of the chapter. God, however, 
disappointed the popularity-hunting perse-. 
—cutor of the infant Church; and when 
- Herod—still imperious and ambitious of 
_ fame—‘“‘gave not God the glory,” and, 
“arrayed in royal apparel,” thought great 
things of himself, the judgement went out 
against him; all his glory faded, and “he 
was eaten of worms and gave up the 
ghost. Bur the word of God grew and 
multiplied.” 

The second passage pictures the wonder- 
ing attention of the multitude who listened 
to Barnabas and Paul, as they rehearsed 
in the mother Church of Christendom what 
signs and wonders God had wrought among 

the Gentiles by them. It was a memorable 

occasion; and one on which the catholic 
character and wide range of the Christian 
Church began to be more clearly under- 
stood, and more fully appreciated. 
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Both passages illustrate the depth and 
magnitude of the Divine purpose, and of 
the Divine command, that Christ’s disciples 
should make disciples of all nations, bap- 
tizing them into the Triune Name; and 
should be Christ’s witnesses in Jerusalem, 
and in Samaria, and unto the ends of the 
earth. 

We are reminded in these passages of 
the Message of the Gospel, and of the 
ministry and mission of the Church. 

There are ever two aspects, as we have 
been from the first taught by our Lord’s 
parables of the Tree and the Leaven, in 
which the extension of the Church may 
be contemplated. There is the aspect of 
extensive growth; and there is the aspect 
of intensive energy. We may think of the 
building up of a certain framework; or we 
may think of the influence of a vital force. 
We may think of a growing network of 
channels for irrigation; or we may think 
of the fertilizing streams which fill those 
channels, and turn “the wilderness into 
a pool of water, and dry ground into 
watersprings.” 


| 
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The external progress of the Church is 
easier to see and delineate; the internal 
progress cannot easily be discerned or 
tabulated. But we shall all recognize that 
organization must proceed from life, and 
not life from organization, This is the 
vital order of growth. 

What is it, then, which we need to 
remember, when we are considering the 
subject of Church expansion? We need 
to remember that what the world wants, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, is 
“the word of God,’ that is, the Gospel of 
the grace of God in Christ ; and that this 
“word” can only be infused, unfolded, and 
made effective, by the Holy Ghost’s action, 
through individual disciples, associated in 
the Church at large, which in its distribu- 
tive ministry produces local ‘‘ Churches.” 
The book of the Acts, we know, has been 
called the Gospel of the Holy Ghost, and 
the “apostolic acts,” recorded in the book, 
arecontinually regardedas inspired, directed, 
and controlled by the Spirit of God. This 
is the Life-giving Power; and without it 
the body, however beautiful the frame and 
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form might appear, would ossify, wither, 
and die. 

Let us think to-day (1) of the essential 
factors of Church expansion; (2) of the 
exhibition of this expansion in history, 
with some special reference to this century, 
and to that part of the Anglican Commu- 
nion where I have been called to labour. 

(1) “ The word of God grew and multi- 
plied.” The Gospel message; the Church’s 
ministry ; the Christian life; all these are 
factors in the extension of the Christian 
faith throughout the world. The process 
may be summarily represented in the three 
words, Evangeltze, Organize, Religionize. 
The Evangelist, the Pastor, and the Teacher 
all have their place in the spread of Chris- 
tianity. And the exercise of these sacred 
functions is the outcome of faith in the 
Incarnate Worp of God, who, in revealing 
Divine Love, redeems, reconciles, and 
restores sinful humanity. The ideal of 
the expansion of the Christian society in 
the world is the ministration of the Gospel 
message through the consociation of Christ's 
disciples for worship and fellowship—partly 
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by means of an official ministry, to whom 
the special ministry of the Word and 
Sacraments is committed, and partly by 
the multiplication of centres of Christian 
influence in the gradual upgrowth of a 
Christian community. 

Most of us, I suppose, clearly discern 
the use of having an official ministry, but 
there is a danger of our forgetting that, 
if the Church is really to extend its borders 
and expand its influence for good, it must 
be by the wholesome ethical result of 

_ Christian preaching and Christian worship 
upon all those who profess to be Christ's 
disciples. Christian conduct—that is to 
say, lives made pure, and temperate, and 
gentle, and generous, and self-sacrificing, © 
and in the deepest and widest sense philan- 
thropic, because moved by God’s own 
“philanthropy,” manifested in Christ— 
Christian conduct, 1 say—not the mere 
praising of a high standard, but the carry- 
ing out in practice high principles, such as 
the Gospel of Christ inculcates and inspires, 
—is an essential factor in the expansion of 
the Church, 
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But, then, observe that this Christian 
conduct, whether in minister or people, 
whether shown in an individual believer's 
life, or in the sanctifying influence of a 
Christian family, can only be motived, and 
maintained, by the indwelling of “the word 
of Christ,” as the Apostle speaks. It is 
when that word of the Lord, that word 
of God, dwells in us “richly, in all wisdom,” 
that we become able to veligionize our 
whole conduct; and whatsoever we do, in 
word or in deed, to do all in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God the 
Father, through Him. 

To preach the word, then, to maintain 
Church organization, and to consecrate all 
life to the service of Christ, may be re- 
garded as the essential factors in Church 
expansion. 

(2) Let us proceed to remind ourselves, 
necessarily very briefly, of the exhibition 
of this expansion in the history of Christen- 
dom, with some special reference to our 
own age and circumstances. In the first 
four centuries of the Christian era we see 
the construction of a theological creed 
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upon the basis of the Revelation of the 
Divine Being in Christ. We see next, in 
what we term the Middle Ages, a growth 
of ecclesiastical organization and authority 
which was partly useful and partly injurious ; 
and then came an epoch in which corrective 
and reforming impulses found their cul- 
minating expression in the Reformation 
movement of the sixteenth century; and 
the emancipation of mind then effected by 
the vindication of the claims of the Bible, 
and of the individual conscience, encouraged 
a tendency which has furthered political 
and religious liberty, and has been, in 
a real sense, connected with the advance 
in science and art and literature which 
marks the modern age. 

To speak now of our own times and of 
our Anglican Communion. We are living 
in an age of expansion and of expectation ; 
and concurrent with the extension of British 
rule there has been an increase of what 
may be termed the missionary spirit of our 
Church, though this is sadly below what 
could be wished. One patent, external 
proof of Church progress has been often 
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noted recently, the increase of the episco- 
pate, and this has been obviously exhibited 
in the Conference of nearly 200 bishops of 
the Anglican Communion, which has just 
been held at Lambeth. Such a meeting 
means a most significant increase of Church 
organization in the colonial and missionary 
field of our Church’s operations. An inter- 
esting review and tabular statement of this 
increase will be found in the Official Year- 
book of the Church of England: and if any 
one will take the trouble to study the 
“Calendar of Notable Events,” appended 
to the last Report of the S. P. G. and 
will mark the successive years in which 
“the first bishop” of each of the several 
dioceses mentioned was appointed, and 
will thus note the gradual extension of the 
area of the Church’s ministrations, he will 
see what a remarkable extension of the 
English Church abroad has been made 
during the sixty years of which all of us 
have been thinking and talking with special 
gratitude and interest. At the beginning 
of our good Queen’s reign, there were 
only seven Anglican bishoprics in “ foreign 
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parts”; now there are ninety-one, besides 
those of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States. In that part of 
Greater Britain where my own work is being 
carried on, Australia and Tasmania, there 
was only one bishop when the Queen came 
to the throne, nor was there a second bishop 
sent out thither until 1842. During the 
following fifty years the one diocese became 
fourteen ; and of these that of Rockhampton 
was formed since I became Primate in 
1890. The clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land in all the dioceses may amount to 
between 800 and 900 in number. 

This extension of the episcopate means 
expansion of our Church’s work; and a 
strengthening of that ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion which may be regarded both as a sign 
and as a means of progress, if it has 
working within it the vital force of which 
I have spoken. 

It should not be forgotten that in several 
of the fourteen dioceses in Australia and 
Tasmania the work of the Church of Eng- 
land labours under many difficulties, and 


stands much in need of sympathy and sup- 
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port from the mother land and the mother 
Church. Still, much work is being done 
vigorously and patiently and successfully 
both by bishops and clergy in the divers 
circumstances in which they are placed. 
I have seen somewhere the expression 
“ potentiality of wealth” used in reference 
to Australia. This is true of spiritual as 
well as of material resources. But they have 
yet to be developed, and more money and 
more men are needed in that “colonial” 
field, as well as in what is termed the 
foreign missionary field. Men are wanted 
who are ready to work for the work’s sake, 
and who regard “‘a life of activity and sim- 
plicity ” as a higher ideal than one of wealth 
and luxurious ease. 

Whilst I would not underrate either 
the responsibility or the capability of the 
Church in the Australian colonies, I must 
also say that our present capacity for wide 
Church work should not be overrated. 
The whole population of Australia does 
not reach four millions; and of these not 
much more than one and a half millions are 
professed Churchmen. 
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We attempt some missionary work 
amongst the aliens and heathen in the 
mainland, and in New Guinea. The super- 
vision of this work is in the hands of the 
Board of Missions, i.e. the Bench of Bishops, 
under whom an Executive Council is ap- 
pointed to manage the funds and to transact 
necessary business. Recently, a clergyman 
of Brisbane has been selected as a mis- 
sionary bishop for our Anglican mission 
in New Guinea, and various dioceses have 
combined to raise a guarantee of stipend 
for five years. 

The Conference of Bishops which has 
just closed has impressed upon the minds 
of those who consider the composition of 
that assembly, the thought of the variety, 
the growth, and the range of the Anglican 
Communion. From every quarter of the 
globe representatives of Church order, 
Church agencies, Church ministrations, 
have gathered in conference and _ fellow- 
ship. It isa hopeful sign. The prospects 
and position of the Anglican Communion 
are full of matter both for gratitude and 


expectation. But there is, I think, need 
E2 
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to beware of nourishing exclusive self- 
complacency, and of a lack of sympathy 
on our part with all the Christian work 
which is done outside of our communion. 
Let us do our own part humbly, faith- 
fully, patiently, rejoicing in the advantages 
which the history and position of the 
English Church involve; but let us avoid 
boastfulness, for is there not need of much 
self-humiliation ? If we were more awake 
to our obligation to be Christ’s witnesses 
in every place—to “go everywhere preach- 
ing the word,” as the early disciples did 
when they were “ scattered abroad” (they, 
by persecution; whilst our dispersion is 
owing to facilities of intercourse, and to 
spread of commerce, and to spirit of adven- 
ture, and to extension of empire) ;—if we 
were less engrossed in the mere material 
interests of our civilization, how infinitely © 
more might be done for the propagation 
of the Gospel, and for the expansion of the 
Church! Away with all boastfulness, then. 
Let us apply to ourselves as a warning 
against ecclesiastical as well as against civic 
self-complacency those pathetic lines (may 
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we not call them so?) of a remarkable 
“Jubilee” poem, which probably most of 
us have read :— 
The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart ; 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart : 
Lord God of hosts, be with us yet 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 

If only we be humbly mindful of our 

God, we shall be hopeful, as—looking back 
to what God has wrought by messengers 
-and ministries of His Church, ever since 
_ Barnabas and Paul rehearsed signs and 
wonders to the assembly at Jerusalem 
eighteen and a half centuries ago—we look 
forward, with earnest resolve and with 
ceaseless intercession, to what God will 
do, by all who love, and trust, and serve 
Christ. 

Our duty, which is our privilege, is clear. 
To make Church life, as far as in us lies, 
more deep, more definite, more compre- 
hensive—this is what God asks from us. 

Spiritual enthusiasm, well-ordered minis- 
trations, intelligent application of Christian 
ethics to the times, and to the circumstances 
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in which we find ourselves—this combina- 
tion of personal piety, religious organization, 
and a genuine Christian morality, is what 
the Church needs in its world-wide work 
and witness—so that (to use the Apostolic 
phrase) we may bring “every thought into 
captivity to the obedience of Christ.” 

Suffer a final word of exhortation. 

It is much easier (as we all know) to 
praise what is right than to practise it, 
It is easier both to preach and to hear 
sermons that shall propound and expound 
right principles, than to carry these prin- 
ciples out in our daily life. 

And if, really feeling this, we have a 
desire stirred within us to be bolder, and 
more diligent, and more consistent Chris- 
tians than heretofore, do not let us by 
carelessness, or want of thought, or want 
of effort, “ quench the Spirit.” Do not let 
us praise and admire Christian earnestness 
in others, and make no effort to attain to 
it ourselves, 

Barnabas and Paul, we read, were de- 
scribed as men who “hazarded their lives 
for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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What have we risked ? what have we 
given up? what have we done that cost 
us something to do, for the cause of Christ 
and His Church? 

Brethren, I would have you take to 
heart these two things as bearing upon 
the part which each of us should take in 
expanding and extending the Church of 
God: 

The need of self-examination, and the 
need of sedf-consecration. 

Examine yourselves before God, and 
consider what you have done, and what 
you have left undone, in the matter of 
spreading the Gospel, of maintaining Church 
work and worship, of exercising Christian 
influence. 

Do not compare yourselves with other 
people in such a way as to ignore, or set 
aside, your own responsibility, but ask the 
old question of the converted Pharisee 
who became the Apostle of the Gentiles— 
“Lord, what wilt Thou have ME to do?” 

This self-examination, honestly conducted, 
will lead to renewed self-consecration. My 
brethren, do not treat this last phrase as 
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a mere technical term of religious phrase- 
ology. It is a term of deep practical im- 
portance. You are baptized Christians ; 
you were in baptism dedicated to a life-long 
service of Christ. You were brought to 
be confirmed, and you then made a solemn 
personal dedication of yourselves as Chris- 
tians who, having been taught the meaning 
and force of the baptismal vow taken on 
your behalf in infancy, deliberately and 
intelligently took the obligation upon your- 
selves. You have since been communi- 
cants, and have professedly given yourselves 
—offered and presented yourselves—to the 
Lord, your souls and bodies, to be a reason- 
able, holy, and living sacrifice unto Him. 
Live up to these high obligations and 
privileges, and see that no temptations of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil make 
you lose touch with the high calling where- 
with you have been called in Christ Jesus. 
We are not all called to be ministers 
or missionaries in the Church of God, but 
we are all called to be Christ's witnesses: 
and every Christian man and woman in 
his and her position (whatever that position 
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be, and wherever the path of duty, or of 
trial, or of lawful enjoyment lies) can be, 
ought to be, should strive and pray to be, 
a witness, a herald, a messenger, a warrior, 
a servant of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Oh that God, giving His Holy Spirit to 
us who ask Him, may increase in us “ true 
religion,” may enable us to fulfil our Chris- 
tian vocation, and to be instruments in His 
hands of making His word grow and mul- 
tiply, that by means of our own Christian 
lives, by means of our expanding Church, 
by zealous use of the facilities and oppor- 
tunities which our extending Empire gives 
to British subjects everywhere, “much 
people may be added to the Lord.” 
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IV. 
THE CHURCH IN INDIA? 


“And beside this, giving all diligence, add to your faith 
virtue; and to virtue knowledge; and to knowledge tem- 
perance; and to temperance patience; and to patience 
godliness; and to godliness brotherly kindness ; and to 
brotherly kindness charity.”—2 PETER i. 5-7. 


Tue kind of interest that we take in 
what is going on in the world at large 
will depend upon the way in which we 
regard our relations with God and with 
our fellow-men. If we have no distinct 
sense of these relations, then what is 
taking place may have a kind of interest 
for us, but it will not be such an interest 
as takes cognizance of all the significance 
of the events occurring; limited in its 
scope, it will be limited in its character 
and intensity. 

Such an interest as we must desire to 


* Preached on July 18, 1897, by the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta. Collection for Indian Church Aid Fund. 
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cultivate and manifest is, of course, based 
upon what we are taught to regard as the 
fundamental principle of love to God and 
love to our neighbour, which is to awaken 
within us a feeling of sympathy with all 
that are outside ourselves and a corre- 
sponding sense of responsibility to dis- 
charge our duty towards them. When, 
however, we ask how this principle is to 
become established within us, we find that 
much preparatory cultivation is needed. 
This is what St. Peter teaches in the text. 
He goes to the root of the matter, and we 
learn from what he lays down for us that 
love to God and our neighbour is the end, 
the crowning result of the diligent culti- 
vation of a series or chain of Christian 
graces leading up to these, and these 
Christian graces must be found in us be- 
fore we can rise to a true understanding 
or appreciation of our relations with God 
and our neighbour, and so before we can 
be rightly interested in what God is in- 
terested in, or in what affects the well- 
being of our fellow-Christians and fellow- 
men. 
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St. Peter writes to Christians as persons 
who, he says, have received from God 
the rudiments of all that pertains to life 
and godliness, which rudiments must be 
cherished and developed if they, to whom 
he writes, would come eventually to a full 
sense of their relations with God and with 
each other. A seed, he says, has been 
sown which is the seed of Divine grace 
and virtue within them, making them to 
be, in the primary stage, partakers of the 
Divine nature. Then he urges it upon 
them that they will have to use all dili- 
gence in the cultivation of the progressive 
graces enumerated, responding to the gift 
already bestowed; and thus by a gradual 
growth they will arrive at the end which 
shall find them, as the final result, filled 
with godliness, brotherly kindness, and 
charity in its fullest sense—that is, filled 
with love to God, love of the brethren, 
and love to all. The Apostle gives point 
and distinctness to his exhortation by 
specifying in order the leading graces 
which must be cherished—graces as we 
find which may be distinguished, though 
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they will be developed together, and in 
a certain sense grow out of each other. 
Faith is the foundation—that is, a faith 
which accepts the position which, as simple 
believers in God and Christ and the Holy 
Ghost and as having been taken into 
fellowship with them, they occupy towards 
Him and the world around them. Then 
this faith must develop virtue, a zeal which 
may kindle in them an active feeling of 
interest in all that tends towards life and 
godliness in themselves and others, and 
towards the advancement of God’s pur- 
poses for the world. Then next, this virtue 
or activity of interest must be exercised 
intelligently, with a thoughtful study of all 
that bears upon the matter; and it must 
be regulated and controlled by the grace 
of calmness and soberness of temper, the 
converse of a mere excited and spasmodic 
activity; and it must, on the other hand, 
be saved from desponding reaction by the 
exercise of the grace of patience, steady 
perseverance in pursuing the end in view, 
waiting for the manifestation of results; 


and it must be exercised for God, in God, 
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and through God; and so this God-directed 
energy will produce godliness, love to God, 
and a hearty alliance with Him, and it will 
overflow first in love of the brethren who 
are partakers with us of the promises and 
are of the same heavenly household, and, 
finally, in the fullness of love and charity 
towards those who are strangers to the 
Christian privileges and blessings. 

Now we may be sure that these graces 
enumerated in this order are not strung 
together haphazard by the Apostle, and 
meditating upon them we may get to 
understand the significance of their selec- 
tion and order. It may, indeed, be said 
that if any one of them be struck out of 
the list the character depicted will suffer, 
the manifestation of the Divine nature in 
us will be proportionately defective; in 
other words, love to God and to our neigh- 
bour will be imperfectly developed. If 
there be no faith that God is guiding the 
course of events with a purpose to bring 
all into harmony and eventual unity, no 
faith that our Lord is the new link between 
God and man, and that man in Him is 
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destined to a high place as a partaker of 
the Divine nature, no faith that the Spirit 
of God is working in us and in the world 
and will work out these ends for us, there 
is no firm standpoint from which our in- 
terest in the events of human life can start 
on a course of activity in pursuit of those 
ends: without zeal the faith, so far as it is 
in us, will remain dull, and torpid, and self- 
ish: and unless the zeal is tempered by 
knowledge and discretion it is liable to 
become fanatical: if it be not under con- 
trol, the energy will be wasted in excitement 
and impetuosity: if it be not sustained by 
patience, there is danger of its melting 
away in the presence of difficulties and 
discouragements, shrinking back from the 
demands made upon it: if the faith-born 
energy be not directed heavenward and 
from heaven in godliness, in recognizing 
relations with God in all we do, it will 
degenerate into an activity guided by 
worldly aims only, regulated by motives 
of worldly policy and by the use of worldly 
methods: if in this conscious relation to 
God whom we have not seen our activities 


do not find scope in active devotion to the 
brethren who are about us and linked with 
us in the household faith, they will become 
barren: and, finally, they will be cramped 
and crippled in their operation unless they 
are sent forth into the wider field by a uni- 
versal sympathy which includes all mankind. - 
And as reflection enables us to see the — 
force of the Apostle’s teaching, so assuredly 
experience is ever illustrating it. If so 
many seem to sit down, and just let things 
concerning others take their course, is it 
not just for want of a living faith concern- 
ing God, themselves, and the world in 
which He has placed them, a want of zeal 
for His honour and interest, or from sheer 
ignorance and no care to know about them, 
or from want of patience because there 
seems to be so little recognizable return 
for their efforts, or from a wilful refusing 
to ally themselves with God as fellow- 
workers with Him in working out His 
will for the world? Surely there is great 
need that men should give diligent study to 
the course laid down for them by St. Peter 
in the text. 
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Before proceeding to apply all this we 
must just note how, as the acquiring of 
these progressive graces leads up to godli- 
ness, a full entering into fellowship with 
God, and into an appreciation of all the * 
movements of His Providence in the evo- 
lution of human life and history, so from 
this it descends first to the brethren, the 
brethren in Christ, and then it flows out to 
all mankind. We might, therefore, direct 
our attention to the subject of cherishing an 
interest in what affects the personal life and 
welfare of those immediately about us in the 
area of family life, or apply ourselves to 
considering, in the light of the Apostle’s 
teaching, some of the many social prob- 
lems of the day, or questions that concern 
us as a nation in our intercourse with other 
nations and races; but to-day we are to 
give ourselves to the subject of manifest- 
ing an interest in our own people and 
those connected with us, who are in various 
ways engaged in the work which God has 
given to our Church and nation to do in 
India. 


Now the Church in India, as we of the 
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Church of England know it, is represented 
by three bodies of Churchmen, living their 
lives and exercising their influence in three 
somewhat distinct fields of operation. It 
is interesting and encouraging to be able 
to give a prominent place to the native 
members of the Church who, in some parts 
of the country, are becoming a real power, 
and on whom the great hopes of the future 
rest. We have now three large districts 
in India in which the native Christian 
community is organized under their own 
bishop, not as yet a bishop of their own 
race, for they themselves are conscious 
that as yet they need the guidance and 
support of a European chief pastor. There 
is also with the European bishop a certain 
staff of European clergy to superintend the 
special departments of the Church work, 
but the main body of the clergy minister- 
ing to the people is native. This community 
steadily, and indeed rapidly, increases in 
numbers and character, it increases more 
rapidly than any other section of the 
population, and in some districts its in- 
fluence is recognized by the civil authori- 
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ties. To the growth of this body we must 
look, and confidently do look, for the future 
development of the Indian Church. They 
are advancing in independence financially, 
assistance from home being gradually with- 
drawn, and under careful and sympathetic 
guidance their future is, it is hoped, secure. 

The second body to which I refer is that 
represented by the Government with its 
system of administration, and its recogni- 
tion of religion manifested in the provision 
made for its servants, the soldiers of the 
European army, for the members of the 
Civil Service, and to some extent for others 
in Government employ. Not that this 
provision is really adequate, for under the 
conditions of service many detachments of 
soldiers, and many small knots of Govern- 
ment officials, in their isolated stations up 
and down the country, are unprovided for ; 
but still the Government, at one time 
represented by the old East India Com- 
pany and now by the State, has always 
maintained, and does still maintain, a cer- 
tain number of chaplains to minister to 


those engaged in its service. 
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But there is a third body which lies 
between these two—that is, between the 
native Christian community and the 
Government servants—a body consisting 
of the non-official members of the Church, 
many of them being pure Europeans, but 
a large proportion of them being the 
descendants of Europeans and natives, 
commonly spoken of as the Eurasian 
population. Concerning the European 
portion of this body, they are mainly’ en- 
gaged in developing the industries of the 
country, as in the cultivation of tea, and 
in superintending the construction of new 
railways, or working them when: con- 
structed ; and of the Eurasian portion, 
they form part of the poor population 
of the large towns, or are employed in 
subordinate positions under European 
employers. It is for this third body that 
I plead to-day, asking you at home to 
think of your duty to them in regard to 
the helping them to provide themselves 
with those aids which may enable them 
to conduct their lives worthily as members 
of the Christian brotherhood, aids which 
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may enable them to cherish the Divine 
side of their nature as given to them in 
their union with Christ, and to bear their 
witness before the heathen among whom 
their lot is cast. 

As Christians we are accustomed to 
judge of the opportunities for thus cherish- 
ing and developing our lives by the oppor- 
tunities afforded for the public worship 
of God, for communion with Him in the 
Holy Sacrament, and for the receiving 
such help, counsel, and support as is 
derived from the presence of a faithful 
pastor in our midst. We have seen that 
the fullness of our sympathy with our 
fellow-Churchmen—a true “love of the 
brethren ”—is based fundamentally on our 
faith, which must in this connexion in- 
clude our faith in the use of the ordin- 
ances and means of grace provided by our 
Lord and ever considered needful by the 
Church. Is it not so, that a want of this 
faith lies at the root of much of the luke- 
warmness in regard to our desire to supply 
our brethren in distant lands with these 
means of grace? Is there not sometimes 
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a lurking notion that they can do very well 
without them? If so, no wonder that 
there is no zeal in the cause, no anxiety 
to know the facts of their case, no steady 
perseverance in endeavouring to supply 
their deficiencies, no alliance with God in 
dealing with them as being those for whom 
He cares, and no yearning to bring all 
outside to the knowledge of Him and to 
union with Him. It cannot indeed be 
denied that in some cases it is wonderful 
to what an extent men do live Christian 
lives without the means of grace, but 
surely we must not be content to leave 
them thus to God’s uncovenanted mercy, 
nor can the fullness of the Christian char- 
acter be developed under such circum- 
stances. 

Assuming this, let me state some of the 
facts of the case as regard their claim upon 
the sympathy of the Church at home. 

First, they are brethren in the fellowship 
of the body of Christ, and, as we have 
seen, have a prior claim to our sympathy 
before those that are without. There is 
something unnatural and out of order in 
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finding, as we do so often, anxious in- 
quiry made concerning the missions to the 
heathen and the progress making towards 
their conversion, but no question asked as 
to how the brethren, who are of our own 
‘kindred and brotherhood in the faith, are 
faring. As St. Peter’s teaching plainly 
reminds us, there is something essentially 
amiss when the former are an object of 
interest, and the latter are passed by. 

Secondly, the body for which I plead 
receives no regular help whatever. As 
has been said, the Government recognizes 
its responsibility, though inadequately, for 
the Europeans in its direct employ. The 
native members of the Church are largely 
helped by the missionary societies, but this 
intermediate section of the Christian body 
receives no permanent assistance. 

Thirdly, they are largely employed in 
doing work for people at home, they them- 
selves receiving little more than what is 
needful for their subsistence, while the full 
profits of their labours are enjoyed by those 
who employ them. Here the appeal must 
be made on the ground of responsibility— 
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a responsibility which cannot be repu- 
diated or evaded. And this responsibility — 
of employers involves the duty not merely 
of rendering assistance when the subject of 
these needs is brought to notice, but the 
duty also of taking pains to ascertain how 
these people employed in developing their 
enterprises are faring. It is not uncom- ~ 
mon for people who are interested in these — 
enterprises to take a journey to India to — 
see for themselves how their enterprises 
are prospering, and how they may be pro- 
moted. Alas! it is but seldom that they 
seem to be interested in ascertaining the 
conditions under which those who carry 
on the work connected with their enter- 
prises are placed in regard to the means 
of grace provided. 
It might seem altogether unnecessary to 
appeal to the sympathy of parents whose 
children are employed in India. Parents 
generally feel interested as individuals in 
their children’s welfare, but they need to 
combine together with zeal and knowledge, 
and temperance, and patience, in efforts 
to supply their spiritual needs. Now and 
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again a parent offers to subscribe towards 
providing a church or resident clergyman 
for a district if others will join; but the 
zeal is needed to set about making others 
join. The Indian Aid Association, which 
endeavours to interest people in this cause, 
asks for the zealous assistance of those 
personally responsible and of those who 
are personally interested. Assuredly this 
question of meeting the spiritual wants of 
those who go forth from this Christian 
England is one of the social problems 
of the day demanding attention. 

May a deeper interest in the study of 
the problem be the result of a deeper faith 
quickened into activity on the lines laid 
down for us by St. Peter. So shall we 
become, on the one hand, more truly 
fellow-workers with God, and on the other, 
more fully partakers of the Divine Nature 
in the spirit of godliness, brotherly kind- 
ness, and charity. 


V. 


DE CHURCH iN SOUTH 
AP RICAS, 


“Unto me, who am less than the least of all saints.’ pis 
EPHESIANS iii. 8. 


y 


I once heard a sermon preached from 


this text which formed almost an epoch in 
my life. It was preached by the present 
Bishop of Durham in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
three years ago, and its purpose was to 
compare the responsibility for the evangeli- 
zation of the Gentile world, thus acknow- 
ledged by St. Paul to be laid upon himself, 
with the responsibility, more than eighteen 


hundred years afterwards, of England in 


the same direction. It was one of the 
_ most magnificent sermons which I ever 
listened to, and I only venture to take the 
same text because I do not purpose to 
travel over precisely the same field. To 


* Preached on July 11, 1897, by the Lord Archbishop 
of Capetown. Collection for the Capetown Diocesan 
_ Fund, 
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have done this last would have been 
nothing but presumption on my part. But 
I do propose to-day, notwithstanding, to 
deal with the same general subject, but 
to deal with it more in detail than in 
principle. I think I may fairly assume 
that during recent years the principle 
itself has become universally acknowledged 
by all thoughtful and religiously minded 
people, whether Churchmen or not. And 
I am sure that the sermon I have referred 
to, a sermon the teaching of which has 
been so strikingly exemplified by the 
preacher himself in the dedication of so 
many sons to the missionary work of the 
Church, has contributed very largely to 
this tendency of public opinion. 

The object of the present course of 
sermons, if I understand it aright, is to 
show how the responsibility of England 
and England’s Church, of which Bishop 
Westcott spoke, can be best illustrated in 
the various fields of evangelistic enter- 
prise in India, in our colonies, and in those 
mission-fields which lie outside the British 
empire. My business is naturally to suggest 


what ee cepaaiieg | is yards ‘South’ 
Africa, how far the English Church has 
discharged, or is discharging it, and what 
she ought still to do in order to bagged. 
it aright. 

But before doing this, I may be per 
mitted to remind you of the bearing on 


this whole subject of what has been so i 


recently taking place amongst ourselves, 
as it is only a fresh illustration of the 
great principle before us, which must, I 
think, have impressed itself on every mind 
which looks beneath the surface to the © 
heart of things. For what, after all, was 
the great permanent lesson which every 
spectator of the magnificent pageant of 
June 22 in London might and should 
have learned? Doubtless the most impos- 
_ ing and outwardly impressive element in it 
all was that marvellous outburst of a 
nation’s enthusiastic devotion towards that — 
royal lady who has for more than sixty 
years adorned the throne she occupies. 
This was a matter indeed for universal 
joy and thankfulness to Him who is the 
Giver of all good, and who has given to 
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us one to whom we owe more than can 
possibly be expressed, one, moreover, who 
has contributed so incalculably through 
her unfailing sympathy, her devotion to 
duty, her personal goodness, and her 
marvellous sagacity to our national pros- 
perity. But, though this is the most 
obvious thought connected with the recent 
demonstration, there is another which has 
also been very widely entertained, and 
which has a very close connexion with 
our subject to-day. It has been repeatedly 
said that one of the most striking features 
was the presence of the representatives 
of our Indian and Colonial Empire, and of 
detachments of troops from each of them; 
and the importance of this matter is seen 
in the witness it gives to the unity and 
solidarity of the British Empire. This has 
impressed itself perhaps more than any- 
thing else upon foreign nations, if one may 
judge from the comments of their press, 
and has caused in no slight degree that 
revulsion of feeling which has expressed 
itself in their attitude towards us. They 
have seen and heard of what is nothing 
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less than the gathering of an empire, and 
this impression has been strengthened in 
ourselves as well as in them by that 
message, which seems almost an inspira- 
tion, and through which our Queen has 
taken her whole people to her heart, and 
helped them to feel that they are one 
great family under the loving care of a 
common mother, 

But the idea of a family involves special 
responsibilities. We are all brethren, in 
whatever part of the world we live; and 
brethren living in their old home, and enjoy- 
ing there privileges and blessings which are 
denied to those who live far away, have 
surely a very distinct duty towards these. 
And this is especially true in respect of 
spiritual things. The Church at home, 
inheriting all the noble traditions of the 
past, the priceless blessings of a parish 
church, and a resident ministry within the 
easy reach of all; the large endowments 
contributed by ancestors who are ours as 
well as yours; the majestic cathedrals 
which vie in their beauty with any in 
Christendom, the glories of an ancient 
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architecture, so helpful in lifting the soul 
from earth to heaven ;—this Church has, 
without contradiction, though the duty is 
not always recognized, a great responsi- 
bility to those of her children whom she 
sends across the seas. 

I now return to the point from which 
I started, and ask how far the Church at 
home has discharged, and is discharging, 
this responsibility ; and I trust I shall not 
be thought to be taking an unduly gloomy 
view of the matter. Our Church here is 
clearly debarred by the nature of the case 
from parting with these endowments and 
ecclesiastical properties. But there is a 
moral obligation to compensate in some 
measure at least to her children abroad 
for what she cannot thus impart to them. 
She did, no doubt, fifty years ago, acknow- 
ledge this obligation when, through the 
noble munificence of one of her daughters, 
she was enabled to send forth to South 
Africa, as to other places, a bishop to bring 
the blessings of a fully organized Church 
to the English colonists and the heathen 
amongst whom they dwelt. But for more 


than forty years had Boga been dhe i 
ruling power of South Africa before the 
Church recognized her duties in this _ 
respect. During this period a small _ 
handful of clergy had gradually been sent. 
to minister to the English populations in — 
the larger towns. But, when Bishop Gray 
arrived, there were but twelve or thirteen _ 
in the whole of South Africa, so that our 
fellow-countrymen living in the rural dis-— 
tricts, and in all but a few of the towns, 
_ were wholly neglected, many of them never 
having seen the face of a clergyman, their _ 
children without the possibility of Confirma- 
tion and themselves of the Holy Eucharist, 
and compelled for the most part to worship — 
in the churches of another communion, 


which were in many cases generously ae 
offered to them. A bishop on his way ~ 


to Calcutta or Tasmania might now and 
then call at one of the ports to consecrate 
a church, or to confirm such as were 
within reach; but, except for this, epis- 
copal ministrations were unknown. It 
goes without saying, that our mission 
work among the natives of the country 
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was practically nothing, this being left 
almost wholly to the praiseworthy enter- 
prise of the Wesleyans and the noble 
devotion of the Moravians. Meanwhile, 
as was only natural, large numbers of our 
own people, being cut off from the minis- 
trations of their mother Church, had been 
absorbed into the Dutch Reformed Com- 
munion (still the largest by far of all 
Christian bodies in South Africa), so that 
even to this day one is constantly meeting 
with families bearing an English name, 
but speaking the Dutch language, and 
holding office in that Church or attending 
its services. Even the few clergy at work 
were not supported by the mother Church, 
but most of them drew their stipends as 
colonial chaplains from the Government of 
the colony, and in some measure from the 
scanty offerings of their people. In Cape- 
town itself, nearly thirty years elapsed 
before even an English church was built, 
and this, through their inability to defray 
the whole cost, was in part paid for by 
shareholders, who were to receive the 


interest upon their outlay from pew-rents 
G 
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Sed the collections tee in the pe 
This building, the only considerable church — 
in Capetown in 1847, was shortly after his — 
arrival consecrated by Bishop Gray, and > 
‘became, as it still remains, the cathedral 


church of the diocese. We arenowtaking ~ 


steps—and by no means too soon—as our — 
Jubilee memorial, to replace this undignified _ 
and unsightly structure by another, pie . 
shall help us better to worship our God “i 
the beauty of holiness.” 

Notwithstanding the impetus which 
Bishop Gray’s arrival and _ unflagging 
energy gave to our Church’s work, yet 
the resources of the S. P. G. were never 
sufficient to enable it, and the bishop 
through it, to provide anything like an 
adequate number of clergy to minister to 
our scattered people, or to evangelize the © 
hundreds of thousands of heathen. Even 
to this moment the bishops are compelled 
to supplement the grants of the society, 
which would help us far more largely 


if it could, by the aid of special asso- 


ciations of their own, in order to save 
much work from extinction, and to enable 
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the Church to rise to those opportunities 
which God’s providence is ever placing 
before her. 

But ever since Bishop Gray’s consecra- 
tion, the Church’s development in numbers, 
in organization, in resources, and I hope in 
spiritual force, has been enormous, In 
1847 Bishop Gray was the only bishop 
of the Anglican Communion in the whole 
African continent. There are now seven- 
teen on the mainland, besides those on the 
island of St. Helena, Mauritius, and Mada- 
gascar. Eleven of these form the episco- 
pate of the province of South Africa. Even 
at the time of my own consecration in 1874, 
vast and almost unknown tracts of country 
separated our work from that of the Uni- 
versities’ Mission in Central Africa. Now 
—as we have advanced northwards and 
they southwards—we have met together, 
and the Zambesi River alone divides us. 
Our point of contact is not far from the 
hallowed spot where the body of the saintly 
Mackenzie rests. Much of course, very 
much indeed, remains to be done, in order 
to flood the vast dioceses of Mashonaland 
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and Lebombo—our last created missionary 
sees—with the light of the Gospel of God, 
and to bring within the reach of the heathen 
and the scattered European populations the 
privileges and blessings of the kingdom of 
Christ. Yet it is at least a great point 
gained that bishops should be responsible 
for the evangelization of these extensive 
territories, and should be there themselves 
to be the heralds of the Church’s message 
and the pioneers of her blessed enterprise, 
and gradually to gather around themselves 
an adequate band of devoted men,-whose 
one business it shall be, amidst the dangers 
of a bad climate and the trials of great 
isolation, to save souls. Here, then, we 
may pause for a moment to thank God 
that, in spite of the coldness and indiffer- 
ence of the great mass of professing Church 
people in England, the Church here has, in 
the persons of her truest and most faithful 
children, risen largely to respond to the 
appeal which the Head of the Church is 
unceasingly addressing to her, and has at 
least constructed the framework of the 
kingdom of Christ in these distant and in- 
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hospitable lands. But the Church’s respon- 
sibility is notat an end. One call of Christ 
always leads on to another. And His 
especial call to us now is, I am convinced, 
so far as South Africa is concerned, to 
strengthen the hands of the bishops, now 
labouring many of them amidst great diff- 
culties and discouragements, so that they 
may be enabled to supply the means of 
grace more completely to our fellow- 
Christians, and to cover the enormous 
fields entrusted to them with a network 
of Church missions. There is nothing 
in this respect which saddens me so much 
as the intense difficulty experienced by 
our missionary bishops in finding men to 
go out in the true Christlike spirit to share 
their work with them. It is saddening in 
the case of the Bishop of Lebombo; it is 
almost appalling in that of Mashonaland. 
In the latter our Church was the first of 
all in the field. In Matabeleland indeed 
the London Missionary Society had laboured 
already for many years, though almost en- 
tirely without success; and I remember 
with the deepest gratitude the words of 
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one of their most distinguished missionaries, 
spoken at Capetown at a meeting held 
there by that great pioneer, Bishop Knight 
Bruce. ‘We have stood for years waiting 
at Lobengula’s door, trying, though in vain, 
to make an impression upon his people; 
and now the door is at last opening, but it 
is for you to enter in, and not for us. Never 
mind,” he added; “it is Christ's work, 
and we readily make way for you, and wish 
you good luck, in the name of the Lord.” 
But what is the condition of things in that 
land now? The Romanists have obtained 
a firm hold: so have the Wesleyans, the 
Dutch Reformed Church, and others: 
while the English Church, which had the 
first gleam of hope and success, has fallen 
far back in the race of Christian effort. 
It is not only that her first bishop was first 
prostrated by an illness which ultimately, 
after his enforced retirement, proved fatal, 
nor that one at least of our devoted native 
catechists suffered martyrdom for his faith, 
nor that some of our missionaries have 
been compelled through ill-health to relin- 
quish their work; but that never has the 
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supply of workers been in any degree 
commensurate with the demand, that an 
almost infinitely extensive work has been 
left to three or four labourers, and that 
our bishops have been incessantly appealing 
for men, but almost entirely in vain. At 
this moment the cryis in ourears. ‘Send 
us men who will not flinch from danger or 
trial, men whose one ambition is to glorify 
God, to save souls, to extend the kingdom 
of Christ. Send us men, or our work and 
our hopes for it must perish.” But no 
answer comes. Is not England, and is 
not England’s Church, responsible for this 
heart-breaking silence? Junior Clergy 
Associations are formed in diocese after 
diocese ; missionary festivals (perhaps 
they should rather be fast-days) are held 
in London and throughout the land; the 
cause of missions is being everywhere 
pleaded ; and it is well that it should 
be so: but an enthusiastic bishop, who 
has given some twenty-five years of his 
life to the Church in South Africa, is 
breaking his heart in Rhodesia because, 
like the inhabitants of Meroz, the Church 
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at home will not come to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty. 

And here I feel constrained to speak of 
one of the great difficulties with which we 
have to contend in relation to the material 
you send us in the form of emigrants, 
South Africa has been and is being sup- 
plied with those whom we indeed are ready 
enough to welcome, as they help to redress 
in some measure the great preponderance 
of the largest religious communion in South 
Africa, and so increase the English element 
in our population. But we feel that we 
have a right to complain of the almost 
total ignorance which most of them evince 
of anything of the nature of Church teach- 
ing, and of the consequent lack of any kind 
of loyalty to the Church of their fathers, 
On the one hand, they arrive full of the 
ideas of an Established Church and inclined 
to resent the notion of being called upon 
to support a Church to the privileges of 
which, so far as they care for them at all, 
they consider themselves entitled without 
any cost or self-sacrifice. On the other, 
they have, for the most part, no knowledge 
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whatever of such elementary teaching as is 
contained in the Church Catechism, and see 
no material difference between the English 
Church and any other Christian community. 
The effect upon these of the overwhelming 
preponderance of the Dutch Reformed 
Church almost everywhere in South Africa 
may be readily understood. We do feel 
that we have a claim on the Church at 
home that she should so instruct her 
children in the principles of her most holy 
faith, that they shall be in this respect, as 
well as in others, a help and not a hindrance 
to the Church in the land of their adoption. 
Let the Church at home remember that 
these her sons and daughters are passing 
into a land where the same Church requires 
their loyalty, their love, and their self- 
denying readiness to support her; a land, 
moreover, where that loyalty ought all the 
more to be exhibited because she is the 
Church of the few, and not of the many, 
and where the heathen are still to be found 
in hundreds of thousands. Surely into 
such a field they ought to carry with them 
the seeds of their faith and religion, and 
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show the heathen by the lives they live 
what Christians ought to be and what, by 
the grace of God, they can be. It is often 
said that our heathen converts do not show 
in their lives, as they ought to do, the 
principles of their holy religion. I believe, _ 
nay, I am sure, that this charge is unjust — 
and untrue. That they can all be expected 
to be what Christ would have them be is 
of course impossible. That they bear 
_ comparison on the whole with Europeans 
professing Christianity I am bold to assert. 
But, whatever their faults may be, it is for 
Europeans to remember that those faults 
are to a very great extent indeed attri- 
butable to the conversation and example 
of the Europeans themselves. “ Let him 
that is without sin cast the first stone.” 
As a rule, it is the greatest sinners that 
cast it. 

Once more, I would plead most earnestly 
for those of our English immigrants who 
come out to South Africa and drift hither 
and thither into remote spots, quite beyond 

the reach of the Church and its privileges. 
They cannot, even if they would, travel 
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100 or 200 miles to hear the Word of God 
and to receive His holy sacraments, and 
for the same reason the ordinary parochial 
ministry cannot reach them. ‘The vastness 
of the area and the sparseness of the popu- 
lation may be understood from the fact that 
in any one diocese, while the area is greater 
than the whole of Great Britain, the total 
population is less than that of Birmingham, 
and not much larger than that of Leeds; 
and of this less than one-eighth belongs 
even nominally to the English Church. 
But in nearly every diocese there are 
needed additional clergy to find out these 
sheep thus scattered in the wide wilderness, 
and bring them back to the fold which so 
many of them have left. In such places 
they are apt to lose the very idea of reli- 
gion, and, if they ever see the face or hear 
the voice of a minister of God, he is not 
one who holds the authority of their own 
Church. There are few things for which 
you in England are more responsible than 
to take care that our bishops are not left 
unfurnished by you with the men to minis- 
ter to these poor exiles of yours from the 
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means of grace and with resources from 
which to maintain them. I cannot speak 
too strongly upon this point, and I speak 
that which I know. 

Let me add one word as to the respon- 
sibility of England towards the heathen in 
South Africa. The tribes have been an- 
nexed piecemeal, and added to the British 
Empire. It is impossible to annex them 
without increasing fresh responsibilities. 
I have already spoken of the obligation 
which arises from the fact that you send 
your sons to dwell amongst them. But 
again; the effect of annexation has been 
the compulsory discontinuance to a very 
large extent of the tribal system, and the 
entire discontinuance of those wars and 
raids and inter-tribal conflicts which, harm- 
ful as they are in themselves, yet do serve 
to intensify and bring out the instincts of 
courage and energy and habits of obedience 
and discipline. It is impossible to stop all 
this without at the same time incurring the 
obligation to substitute something in their 
place in order to construct and build up the 
character, and to encourage those habits of 
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self-control and of industry which it is so 
hard for the native to learn, and which he 
will never learn unless he is encouraged to 
learn them by the pressure of civilization 
and Christianity. One might multiply in- 
stances of this responsibility of England 
towards the heathen. But, whatever is to 
be said about the civil power, there can be 
no doubt about the Church’s duty. By the 
good providence of God England’s Church 
has been brought into the closest possible 
contact with millions of heathens in South 
Africa. What is she doing to discharge 
the responsibility which God has laid upon 
her? I will tell you what she Aas done. 
She has allowed other Christian communi- 
ties to outstrip her in the race; she has not 
sent forth missionaries, or established mis- 
sionary institutions, or founded mission 
schools in anything like the same propor- 
tion as other religious bodies have done 
with almost infinitely smaller resources. 
Doubtless of late years a marvellous change 
has taken place, and she has risen more 
completely to her opportunities and her 
obligations (thank God for it), yet the pro- 
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gress has been comparatively slow and her 
energy still utterly disproportionate to her 
powers. If this gathering of bishops in 
England shall have helped to awaken our 
Church to the magnitude of the task which 
lies before her, and to the glory and honour 
and joy which will follow upon such an 
awakening, the Lambeth Conference, even 
if it should do nothing else, will not have 
been in vain. 
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printed in red and black, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


BELFRY BELL, THE. Thoughts for every Hour, 
original and selected. By Emity C. Orr. Post 8yo. limp 
cloth, 1s. 


CHEERFUL CHRISTIANITY, having to do with 
the Lesser Beauties and Blemishes of the Christian Life. 
By L. B. WatrorD. Post 8vo. cloth boards, rs. 6d. 


CLOUDY DAYS. Short Meditations on some Texts 
and Portions of Holy Scripture, for the private use of those 
in trouble. By the Rev. F. BouRDILLON. Post 8vo. cloth 
boards, 15s. 6d. 


GOLDEN YEAR, THE. Thoughts for every month, 
original and selected. By Emity C, ORR. Post 8vo. printed in 
red and black, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
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GREAT PRAYER OF CHRISTENDOM, THE. By 
the Author of “‘The Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family.” 
Post 8vo. printed in red and black, cloth boards, 15. 6d 


ITINERARY, THE. A Manual of Devotions for 
Travellers by Land and Sea. Compiled by CLaupIa 
FRANCIS HERNAMAN. 18mo. cloth boards, 1s. 


MEETING-PLACES WITH GOD. Suggestions for 
Devotion. By K.A,O. Post 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


TRUE VINE, THE. By the Author of “ The Schénberg- 
Cotta Family,” &c. Post 8vo. with border-lines printed in red, 
cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN. By EMILy 
C. ORR. Post 8vo. limp cloth, 15. 


THOUGHTS FOR GLAD DAYS. Selected and ar- 
ranged by J. F. ELTON and F. BourDILLON. Post 8vo. cloth 
boards, 3s. 


THOUGHTS FOR SAD DAYS. Selected and arranged 
by J. F. Eton and F. BourDILLON. Post 8vo. cloth boards, 
Is. 64, ‘ 


THOUGHTS FOR WORKING DAYS. Original and 
selected. By Emity C. ORR. Post 8vo. limp cloth, 15, 
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